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Certainly no one can say that if Sir William does not
bring forth new quotations it is from any lack either of
reading or of readiness; nobody can reply to a thrust in
debate more readily than Harcourt can; the man who
ventures to interrupt him in the course of a speech is
sure to receive a flashing repartee which will make him
sorry he spoke.    No one can have met Sir William
Harcourt in private without being impressed by his
resources of humour, of reading, and of illustration.   I
remember meeting Sir William one day at the house of
a London lady, a Conservative in politics, and a devoted
member of the Established Church.    This lady, how-
ever, had a brother-in-law who went over to the Catho-
lic Church and became a distinguished Catholic priest.
There was a considerable group of persons in the draw-
ing-room, and among them was the brother-in-law.   A
day or two before, the newspapers had given an account
of the birth of a new member of the royal family, and
the fact had been mentioned that a leading member of
the Government had been late in presenting himself on
that auspicious occasion.    'Surely,' said the lady of the
house, 'it is not expected any longer that the Govern-
ment should be represented in such a place and at such
a time?'   All eyes were turned on Sir William Har-
court, as if he were expected to give an authoritative
answer to the question.    Sir William replied, with a
solemn countenance and with all the manner of one who
feels that he is dealing with a subject of grave consid-
eration, 'I do not know how we can dispense with
such precautions in days like ours, when we meet with
clever and audacious Jesuits like my friend beside me
in houses where the Protestant succession might be
fondly supposed to be an object of paramount interest.'
No one laughed at the unexpected joke more heartily or
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